THE MIRRORS OF WASHINGTON

diplomatic corps, whom he called "the magpie,"
cost him many friends.

Upon the inauguration of President Wilson Mr,
Knox slipped quietly away to Valley Forge. Public
life, however, still had for him its attractions, and
when Senator Oliver retired, he returned to the
Senate. During the war his great talents were
dormant. He merely came and went, a curious
little detached figure apparently quite unresponsive
to the emotions which swept the country during
that eventful period.

With the signing of the armistice he aroused
himself from his apparent torpor. Although he was
quite without feeling during the stress and storm,
the situation created by the presentation of the
Treaty of Versailles with its interwoven League of
Nations stirred his intellectual interest. He be-
came the leader of the little band of "irreconcil-
ables'' who girded their armor to prevent what they
regarded as a catastrophic sacrifice of American
interests. At the same time Mr. Knox narrowly
missed another opportunity to lift himself con-
spicuously above the heads of stump speakers who,
for the most part, to-day comprise the Senate.

During that memorable fight Senator Lodge
incurred the enmity at one time or another of every
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